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By Nile and Euphrates: A Record of Discovery and Adventure. 

With Maps and Illustrations. By H. Valentine Geere, of 
the staff of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark; New York: imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. Pp. 355. $3.50 net. 

So far as we know, there is no other book which paints so vividly the 
camp of the excavator, or sketches the scenery and life of the Nile and 
Euphrates valleys, as the one before us. Views of mounds in process of 
excavation, of fellahin at work, of Egyptian and Babylonian life and cus- 
toms, of khan and camp, river and city, Tigris and Euphrates, Baghdad 
and Nippur, Salahieh and Behneseh, bridges of boats and processions, 
Arab craft and market scenes, Persian travelers and antiquity-dealers, 
villagers and effendis— all are vividly illustrated and graphically described. 

The account given of the author's experiences may be summarized as 
follows: In connection with the expedition sent out by the University of 
Pennsylvania to explore the ruins of Nippur, or Niffer, the author, Mr. 
Geere, was appointed, in the autumn of 1895, to relieve the director, Mr. 
John Haynes, who had spent three consecutive years excavating, and who 
naturally needed a change and rest. After several months of travel and 
hardship (November to February), the party arrived via Baghdad at Niffer, 
where Mr. Haynes was at work; but only to be informed upon arrival that 
it would be impossible for them to remain after his departure, because the 
Arabs were showing a very hostile .spirit, and the risk would be too great. 
Accordingly, much disappointed, they very reluctantly returned by way ot 
Damascus and Beirut to England. 

The next winter found Professor Geere excavating in Egypt, with Pro- 
fessor Petrie at Deshasheh, and with Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt at Oxy- 
rhynchus. Mummies, papyri, sarcophagi, amulets, bronzes, steles, glass, 
pottery, and earthenware were found in great abundance. The experience 
in Egypt was invaluable to him in his future work. He describes in detail 
how the work of excavating was carried on, attributing high praise to 
Professor Petrie, who still continues to explore in Egypt, and whom he 
regards as "the first excavator in the world." 

Work was resumed at Niffer by the University of Pennsylvania in the 
autumn of 1898. Mr. Haynes was again appointed superintendent of the 
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field, his bride accompanying him as the guest of the expedition. Dr. 
Hilprecht followed a year later. Professor Geere, being overtaken by 
fever, spent a summer in the tropical climate of Baghdad. He describes 
the life of the British colony at that place stating that in the hot season 
they live on the verandas and in the serdab, or cellar, by day, and sleep on 
the roofs by night, while in the winter season there is necessity for fires in 
the house as at home. There is an air of gayety and pleasure in the city 
during the cooler months; for the British Club, with its library and games, 
affords a rendezvous, and shooting excursions, bicycling, golf, and cricket 
are not unknown. The various bazaars of Baghdad he found especially 
fascinating. He says that traveling is exceedingly difficult. The roads, 
animals, and muleteers are everywhere most despicable. Scorpions, 
snakes, centipedes, fleas, and sand-flies are a constant annoyance. 

Niffer is unhealthy on account of its swamps. It lies midway between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, its mounds being intersected by the bed of 
the old Shatt-en-Nil, which was one of the principal canals of Babylonia, 
and which Dr. Hilprecht identifies with the "river Chebar" upon the 
banks of which Ezekiel saw the vision of the glory of God. It is a very 
lawless place, the vices of the scattered population about being notorious. 

Anyone desiring to acquaint himself with the scientific results of this 
expedition should read Professor Hilprecht's book entitled Exploration in 
Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century. The "finds" made carry us 
back to the days of Ur-Gar (2700 B. C), and of Naram-Sin (3800 B. C.). 
Mr. Geere, who is an Englishman, says: "The American excavations have 
shown Niffer to be of first-class importance, and, despite the blunders 
made, almost unavoidably, in their early days, they have deservedly attained 
a high place in the field of Babylonian research." 

Four expeditions in all have been sent out by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: the first, under Dr. Peters, of New York, in February, 1889; the 
second, under the same director, in 1890; the third, in March, 1893 with 
Mr. Haynes in charge of the work, "who unfortunately followed the dis- 
astrous methods inaugurated by Dr. Peters, and as a consequence dump- 
heaps grew to alarming proportions upon parts of the mounds, which 
should have been kept clear at all costs." Mr. Haynes, as we have already 
seen, continued for three years on the field, and was joined by our author 
just as he was about to start home (1896). The fourth expedition was 
begun by Mr. Haynes in 1898, and reinforced by Dr. Hilprecht in 1899. 
Of this the author says: 

Its start was not fortunate, but after Dr. Hilprecht's arrival things improved 
in a marked manner, and his study of the site served to put the whole of the work 
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upon a sure footing He alone saved the work from complete failure; 

and, thanks to him, its future success appears to be assured; whereas, had he not 
visited the site, it is almost certain that the haphazard methods of excavation 
would have been continued until the mounds were reduced to a condition of utter 
incomprehensibility (pp. 178, 179). 

The author closes with a warm exhortation to British explorers to follow 
in the footsteps of America. The Niffer expedition has already cost 
America, he informs us, over $100,000, the whole of which has been sub- 
scribed by the public. 

What have we spent in this cause — the advancement of knowledge of these 
interesting regions? .... The Americans have done wonders at Niffer, and 
may well congratulate themselves on the results of their enterprise and pluck. 

On the whole, the volume is a well-written account of the actual experi- 
ences of the arcrn-ologist at work, and will be of interest to many. May 
we not hope that the next of its kind will describe the expedition of the 
University of Chicago ? 

George L. Robinson. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. 



Primitive Traits and Religious Revivals: A Study in Mental and 
Social Evolution. By Frederick Morgan Davenport. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. 323. $1.50. 

This book, which bears a kinsbip to such works as Starbuck's Psychology 
of Religion, Coe's Religion of a Mature Mind, and James's Varieties of 
Religious Experience, deals largely with the phenomena and experiences 
of religious revivals from the standpoint of the psychologist. It will thus 
be of special interest to students of sociology and the psychology of religion, 
but it has a great practical value for the teacher and the minister, stimulating 
thought, and indicating where dangers lie in the work of religious education. 

The main thesis seems to be that the revival fusing the word in its nar- 
rower signification) has been and is characterized by excessive emotional- 
ism and the awakening of slumbering survivals of primitive traits, such as 
irrational fear, unrestrained imagination, and by the primitive reflexes of 
prostration, trances, convulsions, and the like. The revival is shown to 
be essentially a form of impulsive social action, wherein rational conscious- 
ness has not been a controlling factor, but rather suggestion and imitation, 
with the development of the highly reflex phenomena of hypnotic suggestion. 

In the course of his study the author gives a historical survey and 
comparison of the ghost-dance among the North American Indians, the 
religious life of the American negro, the Scotch-Irish revival in Kentucky 



